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Happy New Year! 


On New Year's Day the whole world seems to feel like tightening 
its belt and taking a fresh start. This is the day when we all resolve to 
be better boys and girls, better men and women, to do all the nice 
things we were too busy to do last year, and to enjoy all the good 
things for which we did not seem to have the time. 

Wee Wispoo is making good resolutions too, and you just watch 
us keep them. We are keeping one this month that we made last fall. 
Do you remember how much we talked about our hobby corner? Look 
on page 24 and you will find it: “Our Hobbies.” Letters telling us of 
your interesting hobbies have been pouring into your editor's office, 
and how we have enjoyed reading about the things you are doing! 
You will be surprised when we tell you that we have letters telling us 
about forty-three different hobbies. If you have a pet hobby, get into 
the fun. Write the Hobby Editor and tell her about your hobby. If you 
like it, other boys and girls will. 

WeE Wispom is just full of lovely plans for the new year. We 
expect to make 1940 our very happiest, most interesting year. To help 
us do this Bula Hahn has written another story for us about our old 
friends Jet and Sarah, telling us of their life in their log-cabin home. 
This story will begin in March. Later in the year we shall have a good 
five-part story by Gardner Hunting. As for short stories, we have so 
many good ones that we are eager for the months to come when we can 
pass them on to you. 

Let us plan to be good friends and neighbors this year. If you read 
an especially good story, we are sure you run right over to see your 
best friend and tell him about it. Won't you let us be a “best friend” 
this year: write and tell us about the stories you like best in WEE 
WIsDOM ? 

Happy new year, WEE WiIspoM friends! 


Editor. 
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Truth Love 
The nallenge 


By Harris 


The new year brings a challenge bold, 
Just as it did in days of old, 

When fearless knights on dashing steeds 
Rode forth to do their gallant deeds. 


I too can be a brave 
And wear a suit of 
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PASSENGER on the daily train that 

wound along the topmost rim of Feather 
River Canyon could see the tiny cabin where 
Carol and Bruce Hylton lived. The passenger 
would have to watch closely though because 
the V-shaped mountain pass across the canyon 
did not seem much wider, when seen from the 
train, than a wedge of cake, and the cabin 
looked as though it were hugging one side of 
the pass just as a bit of moss clings to a tree 


The cabin had been built high up on the 
mountainside out of reach of the swirling 
pounding river that wound along the bottom 
of the canyon; but seen from above, it ap- 
peared to nestle at the very foot of the moun- 
tain far, far below. 

The cabin consisted of a bedroom shared by 
Mr. Hylton and his son, ten-year-old Bruce; a 
kitchen in which was a trundle bed that was 
rolled from under the table at night for his 
daughter Carol; and a cellar for storage. Carol 
sometimes thought the cellar was the most im- 
portant of,.the three rooms. She opened a door 
from the kitchen, and there was the cellar, dug 
deep into the mountainside, always cool enough 
in summertime to keep food from spoiling and 
now through the long, cold winter months 
warm enough to keep food from freezing. 

Carol, who was past twelve and had been 
sole homemaker for her father and Bruce for 
two years, lighted a candle and went into the 
cellar. It was time to get supper, and she would 
have to make biscuits. Tomorrow she must bake 
bread again. She set the candle in one of the 
holders along the dirt wall and lifted the lid 
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By Adele Haberlein 


from the flour barrel. 

“Father! Father!” she called suddenly, 
and the words sounded as if she had cried, 
“Help! Help!” 

Mr. Hylton ran to the cellar door. 

“Oh, Father, I never noticed before!” 
Carol wailed. ‘See how low the flour is!” 

“I know,” Mr. Hylton said soothingly. 
“I was checking our food supplies yester- 
day.” 

But there isn’t even enough flour for 
tomorrow's baking!” Carol cried. 

“Tl go to town for supplies tomorrow,” 
he promised. “It will be good to start the 
new year with a ‘full cellar.” 

“Sure enough,” Bruce exclaimed, point- 
ing to the red date on the calendar; “day 
after tomorrow is New Year's Day.” 

“Tll bring cabbage, potatoes, beans, 
flour, sugar, chocolate’-—Mr. Hylton 
checked the items on his fingers—“and 
some apples and popcorn so we can see the 
old year out in style.” 

Back in the kitchen Carol stirred the 
biscuit dough thoughtfully, wondering 
what she and Bruce would do if Father 
should not get back home in time to see 
the old year out. She looked at the early 
mountain darkness beyond the window 
with troubled eyes. Already there had been 
a good deal of snow in the mountains. It 
lay deep wherever the canyon narrowed, 
but it did not block the road yet or pile 
against the cabin door so that they could 
get neither out nor in. Yet any morning 
now they might wake up to find themselves 
shut off from the outside world. 

In her mind’s eye Carol tried to measure 
the remaining flour: so much for pancakes 
tomorrow noon; so much for muffins at 


She looked at the early mountain darkness 
with troubled eyes 


Illustrated by Florence McCurdy 


night. Even with what seemed, at the be- 
ginning of winter, to be more food than 
they could ever use, each meal had to be 
figured with the utmost care so that the 
supply would last until spring broke. 

Why, oh, why, had Father waited so 
long to stock the food cellar? 

Mr. Hylton answered her thoughts 
aloud. 

“I know it’s late, but I had to wait. The 
money from that last gold panning will 
surely have come by now, and we may not 
get to the post office again before spring. 
It wouldn't be starting the new year right 
to go on a spending ‘spree without money 
to pay for what I buy.” He pinched Carol’s 
cheek. “I'll be leaving early in the morn- 
ing, so you needn’t get up.” 

“You're not going to start off on that 
long trip to town without something warm 
to eat,” Carol protested; but though she 
went to bed earlier than usual she did not 
wake in time. 

Her father had left a note on the table, 
and her heart almost stopped beating as 
she read it. 


Dear Carol: 


I am getting away earlier than I planned. Will 
be on my way by two o'clock. Keep the goats 
close to home. Flour may give out, but goat’s 
milk won’t! Bruce must bring in wood. When 
he thinks there is enough, start him all over 
again and have him bring in that much more. If 
it should turn colder, remember to start a fire 
in the shed stove for the goats and chickens. 
Take good care of the river and the canyon until 
I get back tonight. Love. 

FATHER 


Carol knew that the sentence about the 
canyon and the river had been written just 
to take her mind off the sentence about the 
wood. “When he thinks there is enough— 
let him bring in that much more.” 
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She ran to the window and looked up at the sky. 
Sunlight lay on the peaks across the canyon and her 
heart lightened. Then suddenly she remembered 
about the radio! 

Twice in the night she had heard her father turn 
it on, but she had been too sleepy to question him. 
He must have been listening to the weather reports. 
Then it was the weather forecast that had started 
him on his way before two o'clock and made him 
write that sentence about the wood! If only she had 
listened to the reports! Now she must keep away 
from the radio. Bruce must not be frightened. 

She went in to waken Bruce, but he was sleeping 
so soundly that she closed the door again and started 
after wood herself. By the time he was dressed she 
had already made fourteen trips from the pile of 
chopped logs, a little way up the mountain, to the 
shed adjoining the cabin. She counted the trips one 
by one to keep her mind busy. 

“What in the world are you up to?” Bruce called, 
coming to meet her. 

“Get a load while you are here,” she said. “I'll go 
in and cook something for breakfast.” 

“But why all the pep on an empty stomach?” 
Bruce asked as they walked down the mountainside 
with their loads. 

“I thought we'd surprise Father when he gets 
back,” Carol answered brightly. “You know: start 
the new year right?” 

“But we don’t need to start it until tomorrow,” 
Bruce argued. 

“Yes, we do too. We're going to fill this woodshed 
today.” Carol’s voice was very determined. 

“Seems to me it’s about full already,” Bruce 
laughed. “What with hens and goats and carrier 
pigeons there isn’t a lot of room left for wood.” 

“Oh, yes!” Carol remembered something. “Let the 
carriers out for a fly while I warm some mash for 
them. They didn’t get their exercise yesterday.” 

As she turned to go into the kitchen she heard 
Bruce cry, “They're gone, the pigeons! Charles and 
Anne both!” 

It had been Bruce’s idea to name his bird Charles 


Lindbergh: “Because,” he had said, “no matter how 


long a flight he makes or how high he soars, he 
always comes home safe and sound.” 

“Then I'll call my pigeon Anne,” Carol had 
agreed. 

Now she ran to the box, but the birds were not 
there. She reached through the opening to see if the 
door leading outside was closed. The bell jingled as 
gayly as ever when she opened the door and let it 
fall shut again. The sound made her throat ache. 
Where was her beautiful blue Anne? 
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“Somebody has stolen ’em,” Bruce declared in a 
high, angry voice. 

“Who could steal them?” Carol asked. “Why, 
nobody is within miles of here in the dead of winter. 
Maybe Charles found a way to open the door from 
inside. You know how smart he is.” 

“I know,” Bruce agreed, his voice filled with 
pride. “But he couldn’t possibly open the door ex- 
cept by flying against it from the outside. You know 
that as well as I do.” 

“Go call them anyway,” Carol urged. 

Bruce stepped to the door. He put two fingers be- 
tween his teeth and gave one long and two short 
shrill whistles. That was for Charles. Then he re- 
versed it; two short and one long whistle for Anne. 
But though he whistled off and on throughout the 
day there was no soft 
whir of wings above his 
head, no jingle of the 
bell to announce that the 
pigeons had made a safe 
landing in their box. 


WISH we didn’t 
live in this old can- 
yon,” Bruce grumbled. 
“We might as well be 
Robinson Crusoes.” He 
pressed his face to the 
cold windowpane, his 
eyes searching the sky in 
the gathering dusk of 
the short winter day. “I 
can’t keep from watch- 
ing for the pigeons,” he 
said wistfully. He turned = 
and switched on the ~~ 
radio. It was a small bat- > 
tery set. Sometimes they 
could get a program on 
it, but as often as not 


they could get nothing 
except the shrieking and 
crackling of static. 
Now, sweet and clear, a voice was singing one 
of the popular songs: 
“Wishing will make it so. 
Just keep on wishing 
And cares will go. 
For if you wish long enough, 
Wish strong enough, 
You will come to know 
Wishing will make it so.” 
When the song ended, Carol said thoughtfully, 


“What with hens and godilid ca 
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“You know, Bruce, I believe that song. Let’s keep 
on wishing long enough and strong enough that 
Father and the carrier pigeons will all come home 
pretty soon.” 

“O. K.,” Bruce agreed. “But all the same I’m 
afraid the pigeons won’t come back, and I hate the 
canyon.” 

“Oh, Bruce!” Carol protested. “Of course you're 
not afraid for the pigeons, and you love the canyon 
most of the time. I'll tell you what let’s do. Let’s 
play a game.” She turned the radio off quickly lest 
an unfavorable weather forecast should come 
through. “We must have everything real quiet so 
we can think.” 

Bruce left his post at the window, eager to play. 

“We'll take turns,” Carol explained. “You can be 


1s and go@™d carrier pigeons there isn’t a lot of room left for wood.” 


one 


ully, 


first. Think of something about this canyon that 
makes it a fine place to live in. Be real still now and 
think.” 

In less than a minute Bruce said, “I guess the best 
thing in the canyon is the gold, because it brings us 
money to live on.” 

“Of course,” Carol encouraged. “All we have to 
do is help ourselves to the gold and pan it out.” She 
wished she could look out the window right now 
and see her father washing gold in the quiet pool 


under the bluff, where the river had backed up. 

“Now it’s your turn to think of something,” Bruce 
reminded her. 

Carol closed her eyes. “Let me see—there’s plenty 
of fuel in the canyon for cooking and heating. The 
wood will never give out if we live here forever.” 

“And all we have to do is help ourselves to it,” 
Bruce mocked; “aside from a little chopping down 
and a little chopping up all summer and then a little 
toting in all winter! Oh, yes, and we never have to 
buy a Christmas tree,” he went on. “We couldn't 
use all the trees even on this one mountain if we 
lived here forever.” 

“It’s a good thing that God made goats and lets 
them give milk. They climb around and find food 
on the mountains where a cow never could,” Carol 
added. 

“We have the wildest lightning and the loudest 
thunder in summer, and the most snow in winter of 
any place in the world,” Bruce went on, his voice 
grumpy again. 

There was a long pause while Carol tried to forget 
the snow and remember something nice about the 
canyon. 

Through the stillness came the soft jingle of a bell. 
Both children jumped for the door that led from the 
kitchen to the shed. 

“Charles!” Bruce cried and reached into the box. 
“Why, it must be snowing! His feathers are wet and 
he’s all tired out. Just feel his heart beat.” 

“Take him into the kitchen and dry him off,” 
Carol said. “I'll wait here for Anne. If Charles got 
back I’m sure she will too.” 

Bruce had scarcely reached the kitchen when 
Carol heard him calling. 

“Come here, Carol; there’s a message on his leg.” 

He cut the string with trembling hands and 
spread the tiny sheet of paper out on the table 
under the lamp that Carol lighted. 

“It’s from Father!” she exclaimed, half laughing, 
half crying with relief. 

The lines were so small and close that they were 
hard to read: 


At the last minute I decided to bring the pigeons. Am at 
the reservoir. Been snowing for hours but has stopped now. 
Will start Charles and Anne both out with this same mes- 
sage. In case I cannot get home, one of them will surely 
make it through to you. Happy new year! Begin it right. 
Don’t worry. 

FATHER 


“Where do you suppose Anne is?” Bruce asked, 
cuddling Charles against his warm jacket. 

“She'll come through,” Carol replied, her voice 
full of confidence and belief (Please turn to page 27) 
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Sqm, CHOOL was out for the day. 
The kids have to go by the ledge to- 
4, m=, night, ‘cause the road gang is working on 
the upper road again,” Bill told his three 
special pals. “We've got to get there first.” 

The four boys could not get away fast enough, 
bumping into each other in their haste as they 
raced to Wildcat Ledge. 

“Come on, fellows,” urged Dick. “Let’s get ready 
for the battle!” 

Excitedly they slipped and slid down from the 
upper road to a place of safety on the ledge. 

“Watch the road below us,” said Ned. “Maybe 
we can take them by surprise as we did the last 
time!” 

Each boy was picking up a handful of little stones 
from a pile on the ledge. 

“Watch Skeeter Jones’s face when this rock just 
clears his nose,” grinned Bill. 

“Watch Carl Johnson’s face when mine bounces 
off his lunch box,” roared Dick. 

“Well, you just look at Ernie Smith’s face when 
my rock dusts his pants,” snickered Harry. 

“Ready, boys!” shouted Ned. “Here they come!” 

Stones skimmed swiftly through the air toward 
the road below. 

There was sudden confusion among the school- 
boys walking down there. 

“Aw, they're ducking, the ’fraid cats!” cried Dick. 
“Safety first is their motto, the big sissies!” 

“Yeah, sissies!” shouted Harry. “Come on and 
fight!” 

But the boys below did not seem to want to fight. 
When they got a chance they ran on up the road 
as fast as they could. 

“Give it to em, boys!” shrilled Ned. “Boy, are 
they yellow!” 

“Safety first,” grinned Bill. 

“Bet they were told not to throw stones,” 
ered Harry. “It might muss their hair!” 

The four boys threw several more stones but it 
was of no use. The others were disappearing 
around the bend in the road. 

“Skeeter’s nose almost ran into my _ stone,” 
laughed Bill. 

“Carl jumped when mine hit his lunch box,” 
said Dick. 

“And Ernie hopped higher when mine dusted his 
pants,” laughed Harry. 

“Well, they’re safe now,” 
fun’s over for today!” 

“Look, Bill!” said Dick. “Isn’t that your mother 
down there on the road?” 

Bill looked down. 


snick- 


sighed Ned. “The 
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Sure enough, his mother was walking on the 
road below. 

“Tl whistle—won’t she be surprised!” he told the 
boys. 

“You will not!” Ned declared, clapping his hand 
over Bill’s mouth. “She might tell my mother. My 
mother told me to stay off Wildcat Ledge! She 
knows we throw stones from here!” 

They watched the slim figure below. 

“I thought she looked up,” whispered Dick. 

“Guess she didn’t,” said Bill as Ned took his 
hand away. “She would have waved [| think.” 

“Well, that’s over,” said Harry in relief as Bill’s 
mother disappeared up the road. “Now let’s race 
one another home!” 

“Longest way!” shouted Dick. 

Up the sides of the ledge they scrambled. The 
upper road gained at last, they set out on a run. 


Bx got home first. Waving good-by, he rushed 
into the house. 

His mother was waiting for him. 

“I saw you on Wildcat Ledge, Son.” 

“Did you, Mother?” Bill asked cheerfully. “I saw 
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“['ll help you,” he said. “Lean on me and go as fast as you can.” 


you too, but you didn’t wave or anything.” 

“No. At first I wasn’t sure it was you. When I 
looked again, the four of you were trying to hide 
from me. Why, Bill?” 

Bill wriggled uncomfortably. 

“Well, as long as you saw us I suppose it isn’t 
tattling to tell. Ned was afraid you'd tell his mother 
that he was there. He’s not supposed to be on 
Wildcat Ledge.” 

“Well, that’s between Ned and his mother of 
course. Only it doesn’t speak very well for Ned.” 

Bill kept still. 

His mother looked thoughtful. 

“Something’s rather queer, Bill. Boys love to 
climb and explore. What does Ned’s mother see 
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wrong in that?” 

“Oh, it’s not that,” said Bill. “It’s throwing stones 
from there that she doesn’t like.” 

There was silence for a few minutes. 

Bill felt more and more uncomfortable. 

“When Mother doesn’t like anything, she’s 
quieter than a mouse,” he had once told the others 
in his gang. 

His mother was quiet now. 

“Oh, we don’t aim to hurt people, Mother,” Bill 
explained quickly, “We just have fun!” 

“But you might hurt some one,” his mother said 
slowly. 

Bill squirmed a little. 

“We might have hit her,” he thought guiltily. 
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Then aloud, “Well, I'll stop throwing stones, 
Mother.” 

“Thanks, Son.” 

Bill sighed a little. “I'll talk to the fellows. Maybe 
they'll stop too.” 

The next morning though Bill hesitated to tell 
the gang. 

All day long he put off telling them. 

“What will they say?” he thought uneasily. 

When school was out that afternoon, Ned, Dick, 
and Harry hurried toward the school gate. Bill hung 
back a little. 

“Hurry up, Bill, let’s get to the ledge right away!” 
Ned cried impatiently. “We'll miss the fun!” 

“Tm not going on the ledge any more to throw 
stones, fellows. I promised Mother.” 

The other boys stopped short and stared at Bill. 

“Well, can you beat that!” Ned’s voice was shrill. 
““Mamma’s boy!” 

“Safety first,” piped up Harry. “Are you going to 
wear skirts?” 

“Glad we found out in time,’ sneered Dick. 
“We're going to be explorers; we won't associate 
with ‘scared cats’!” 

“Wait a minute, let me explain,” Bill pleaded. 

“You can’t explain to us,” declared Ned. “We 
don’t want to hear anything you've got to say!” 

The three boys ran away. 

Going home by himself along the lower road, 
Bill was busy thinking. He had considered taking 
the upper road but had decided that to do so would 
be a reflection on his courage. 

Suddenly a stone whizzed past his nose. 

“Hey!” he shouted. 

A second—a third stone came whizzing from the 
ledge. 

One struck Bill on the ankle. 

“Boy, that stings!” he grunted as he felt of it 
gingerly. Then he looked up at the boys on the 
ledge. 

“Cut it out!” he yelled. “That hurt!” 

The three boys grinned. 

‘““Mamma’s boy!” 

“Scared cat!” 

“Safety first! Or maybe you’re not so safe,” taunted 
Ned. 

They threw more stones at him. Another stone 
hit the same ankle. 

“IT guess I'd better hustle, but this ankle won't 
let me hustle much!” He could not run. He could 
not even walk fast. His ankle made him limp. 

Just then several more boys caught up with Bill. 
Stones rained from the ledge. “I'll sure be glad 
when the road gang gets the avenue repairs done,” 
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Raymond Henderson said as he raced by. 

All the boys except one ran by as fast as they could. 

One stayed behind and took Bill’s arm. 

“Tl help you,” he said. “Lean on me and go as 
fast as you can.” 

“You'd better go along, Skeeter,” groaned Bill. 
“They're mad at me. They might hit you by mis- 
take.” 

“Mistake!” Skeeter grunted as they hurried along. 
“They make plenty of mistakes if that’s what they 
call ’em! Wait till we get around the bend in the 
road and then look at my head!” 

With Skeeter’s help, Bill was soon around the 
bend in the road where they were safe. 

Bill examined the place on Skeeter’s head. 

“Why, that’s a big cut!” Bill exclaimed. “Did 
we do that?” 

“With a jagged piece of rock,” Skeeter said, “You 
take my advice; if that gang’s sore at you, run faster 
than we do even. They’re rough!” 

Bill stopped a minute. His ankle hurt so much he 
felt sick. ““We never meant to hurt anybody, Skeeter. 
We were just having fun.” 

Skeeter shrugged his shoulders. “Well, let’s get 
going. We'll stop at my house. Mother will fix 
your ankle.” 

Skeeter’s house was much nearer than Bill’s. Bill 
hobbled along. 

Skeeter’s mother took a look at Bill’s ankle. 

“I have some hot water,” she said cheerily. “I'll 
soon fix that!” 

It seemed no time at all before the ankle stopped 
hurting. 

Skeeter went into another room and returned with 
a set of boxing gloves. 

“Aren't they honeys?” he asked. “Dad got them 
for me a year ago.” 

Wide-eyed, Bill examined a pair of the gloves. 
“Padded fingers ’n’ everything!” he cried. “Can you 
use them, Skeeter ?” 

“Sure, Dad’s been teaching me to box. Some of 
the boys come up after school or on Saturday after- 
noons. We have regular boxing matches. It’s fun! 
Watch!” 

Skeeter started shadowboxing. 

“Boy, but you’re fast!” Bill exclaimed. “Bet you 
could lick any kid that goes to school!” 

Skeeter smiled. 

“Maybe,” he said, “but I do it just for fun. Dad 
says a fellow shouldn’t use his strength to be a 
bully.” 

Bill winced. 

“I didn’t mean to be a bully,” he thought, “but I 
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“Dad fixed it for me. He likes for 
me to have the fellows come down 
here. Mom’s a brick too—she never 
seems to mind the racket! Says she 
doesn’t care how many of us play 
down here just so we get along with 
one another.” 

“Boy!” Bill said. ‘Boy! Would you 
show this to Ned, Dick, and Harry 
too?” 

Bill was so eager that he did not 
notice Skeeter’s hesitation. 


“Why, yes,” Skeeter said after a 
while. “Of course I will.” 


HE NEXT morning, Bill left home 

early and rushed to school. At the 
school gate he stood whistling, waiting 
for Ned, Harry, and Dick. 

They came along, all three arm in 
arm. 

As they broke into single file to get 
through the gate, Bill leaned forward 
eagerly. 

“Ned! Harry! Dick! I’ve the most 
wonderful news! Skeeter——” 

The last of the three boys had en- 
tered the schoolyard. 

They had not even looked at Bill. 

“It must be wonderful news” Ned’ 
said to Dick loud enough for Bill to 
hear. ‘Maybe his mother is going to 
let his hair grow long like a girl’s. 
Then we won't be able to tell him 
from one!” 

Snickering, they went on. 


“Bill, it’s safety first for all of us hereafter. You had the right idea!” Bill's fists clenched. Then he 


He turned to Skeeter’s mother. ‘Thanks for fixing 
my ankle. Maybe I can do something for you 
sometime.” 

She smiled. 

“Perhaps, Bill, but I was glad to help you anyway. 
Come to visit us whenever you can.” 

Skeeter pulled Bill toward a door. 

“Let’s go down in the basement a minute, if 
you're not in a hurry.” 

Bill followed Skeeter down the broad cellar stairs. 
His eyes opened wider and wider. He stared and 
stared! 

“Why, it’s a regular gymnasium!” he gasped. 
“You've got everything!” 

Skeeter smiled. 
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shrugged his shoulders and sighed. 
“Wish something would happen to 
make them snap out of it,” he thought. 

For several afternoons, Skeeter and Bill left the 
schoolhouse together. Nothing happened. 

On Thursday afternoon however they noticed that 
Ned, Dick, and Harry were not in sight. 

“They're on the ledge, probably waiting for us,” 
said Bill. “Wish we didn’t have to go that way. 
Let’s pass them a-running!” 

“Good idea!” said Skeeter. “Put your head down 
and go!” 

The two boys were almost beneath the ledge be- 
fore Ned, Dick, and Harry saw them. 

Stones began to fall. 

Skeeter and Bill kept on running. Their legs 
whizzed along, left, right; left, right; but it was 
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more of a gallop than a march. 

“Car coming,” Bill gasped. 
“Pull over, Skeeter!” 

The stones came faster as they 
slowed up. 

An - came along, a man 
driving. 

“There’s an old-timer for you,” 
Bill panted. 

Crash! A stone went through 
the windshield, showering the 
driver with glass. 

The startled man lost control of 
the car for a moment. The car 
swerved and straddled one of the 
flat rocks at the side of the road. 
Then it stopped. The man jumped 
out, his face purple with anger. 

He shook his fist at the boys on 
the ledge but they had gone. 
Then he looked ruefully at the 
car. Climbing back into it, he 
brushed the glass from the seat 
and then tried to run the car back 
onto the road. But the wheels 
just spun round and round. 

“Why, I know him. It’s Mr. 
Lee,” Bill exclaimed. “Maybe we 
could help him find some planks 
or something.” 

Mr. Lee was climbing out of 
the car again, looking mad enough 
to shake somebody. 

“You kids know where I can 
get some pieces of wood to put 
under my back wheels?” he 
growled. 

Bill nodded. 

“You wait. Skeeter and I'll get 
a couple.” 

The two boys ran along. Soon 
they were back with a couple of 
boards. 

“Wonder those imps on the 
ledge didn’t put my eyes out,” 
declared Mr. Lee. “They need to 
be stopped! Those four boys will 
land in jail if somebody doesn’t 
stop ‘em!” 

“Four boys?” said Skeeter. 
“There were only three.” 

“There are four in that gang,” 
said Mr. Lee. “They're always to- 
gether.” 
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“There used to be four, but 
Bill doesn’t go on the ledge any 
more. He’s here with me.” 

Mr. Lee whirled around and 
looked at Bill sharply. ‘Didn't 
recognize you in the excitement, 
boy. What’s the matter—turned 
over a new leaf?” 

Bill reddened as he and Skeeter 
helped Mr. Lee put the boards 
in place. 

After a while, Mr. Lee got his 
car onto the road again. 

“Now I'll get the car to the 
garage for a checkup, and report 
the accident. So long, boys, and 
thanks!” 

He waved a hand as he de- 
parted. 

Skeeter and Bill looked at each 
other. 

“He’s going to report the acci- 
dent! He said so! He must intend 
to report it to the police!” 

When Bill arrived at his house, 
he found Ned, Dick, and Harry 
waiting on his front steps. 

“Say, Bill, did he see us?” 

“Yes, and he knows who you 
are. He’s seen you on the ledge 
before.” 

“Boy!” wailed Dick. 

“He’s going to report the acci- 
dent to the police too,” said Bill. 
“He said so.” 

Harry shuddered. 

“What shall we do, fellows? 
What shall we do?” 

“Well, there’s only one thing 
you can do right now,” Bill an- 
swered. “If you're quick enough, 
maybe you can catch him at the 
garage and make things right. 
He's mad enough to do anything! 
You'd better hustle!” 

“Boy, if we had only stayed 
after school or something,” sighed 
Ned, “maybe this wouldn’t have 
happened! I guess we'd better do 
as Bill says, but I hate to!” 

“Well, come on,” urged Harry. 

The three of them hurried off. 

An hour later they returned. 

“There's nothing wrong with 


the body of the car, Bill,” Ned 
called, “but he has to have a new 
windshield.” 

“And was he mad!” groaned 
Dick. 

“And the things he said!” shiv- 
ered Harry. “He called us young 
outlaws! Said somebody would 
have us arrested if we didn’t be- 


have!” 

“But he won't?” asked Bill 
hopefully. 

“Not this time, because we 
didn’t try to sneak out of it.” 


“You agreed to pay for the 
windshield?” Bill asked. 

“Yes, but he wouldn’t take 
money. He made us make a prom- 
ise instead. We've got to stop 
throwing stones,” said Ned. 

Bill began to grin. 

“Said if we did that, he would 
feel that it was worth what the 
windshield cost. If we're caught 
throwing stones again though 


Harry stopped. “Boy, he was 
plenty tough!” 

Bill continued to grin. 

“Stop it!” began Ned sharply, 
but then he grinned too. 

They all sat down on Bill’s 
front steps. 

“This Skeeter—you like him, 
Bill?” asked Ned. 

“Sure.” 

“Well, maybe we can plan 
some good times together,” Ned 
frowned, “May have a clubhouse.” 

“Skeeter has a gymnasium in 
his basement,” Bill said. “He 
might let us use it.” 

“A asium!” Ned stared at 
Bill. “Is that where you've been 
keeping yourself?” 

Bill nodded. 

“Boy! you having all that fun 
while we were getting into trouble 
on Wildcat Ledge! Have we been 
dumb!” 

Dick grinned a little, 

“Bill, it’s safety first for all of 
us hereafter. You had the right 
idea!” 
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Make this New Year bet-ter than the last. 
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HEN JESUS was a 

young man He left 
Nazareth and traveled 
about the country, teach- 
ing the people that God 
was their Father and that 
all men were brothers in 
the Father’s sight. “Love 
one another” was the les- 
son that Jesus gave wheth- 
er He talked with one or 
with a group. He told the 
people that they must also 
love their enemies. This 
was a new teaching in a 
world that seemed filled 
with hate, but many were 
attracted to Jesus to hear 
His message. Some left 
their homes and _ their 
work to travel with Him 
as He walked from place 
to place teaching the 
people. 

Jesus and His disciples 
had been teaching near 
the city of Jerusalem, and 
they wished to go to Gal- 
ilee, which was over the 
mountains and north of 
Jerusalem. In order to 
reach Galilee they traveled across a land called 
Samaria. 

They walked along the dusty roads, stopping by 
the wayside to rest and eat. One day at the sixth 
hour as they neared a little town in Samaria called 
Sychar, Jesus stopped by a well to rest while His 
disciples went on into the town to buy food. They 
had walked several miles, and Jesus was thirsty. He 
looked into the well that Jacob had dug hundreds 
of years before, and He saw the water many feet 
below. But there was neither jar nor rope with 
which to draw up the water. 

While Jesus waited a woman came to the well 
carrying a rope in her hand and a water jar on her 
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She questioned Him further, “Are You greater 
than our father Jacob, who gave us this well?” 


head. He said to her, 
“Please, give Me a drink 
of water.” 

By His clothes and man- 
ner the woman knew that 
Jesus was a Jew. “I am a 
Samaritan woman,” she 
said in surprise. “How is 
it that You ask me for a 
drink?” 

It was no wonder that 
the woman was surprised 
when Jesus spoke to her. 
For many years the Sa- 
maritans and the Jews had 
hated each other. They 
had no dealings with one 
another in any way. They 
did not even speak to 
one another when they 
chanced to meet. They 
seldom ever met, for 
when the Jews wished to 
go to Galilee from Jeru- 
salem, they usually did 
not go by the road that led 
through Samaria, which 
was the very one on which 
Jesus and His disciples 
were now traveling. Rath- 
er than cross Samaria and 
meet its people on the public roads, they took the 
much longer road down the hills to the river Jordan, 
then followed the river until they reached Galilee. 

True, the Samaritans worshiped God in the same 
manner as did the Jews, but they had their own 
priests and their own temples in the mountains of 
their own country. The Jews thought all people 
should worship in Jerusalem. 

Jesus took no notice of the woman’s surprise but 
said to her, “If you knew what is God's gift, and 
who it is that asks you for a drink, you would ask 
of Him and He would give you living water.” 

The woman looked at Him in amazement. “Sir, 
You have nothing to draw with, and the well is 
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deep. Where then would You get 
this living water?” She questioned 
Him further, “Are You greater 
than our father Jacob, who gave 
us this well and drank from it 
himself?” Jacob was an honored 
ancestor of both the Jews and the 
Samaritans, and the woman’s in- 
terest was aroused. 

Jesus answered that the water 
He would give her to drink was 
living water, -and that those who 
drank of it never thirsted again. 

“Even though You are a Jew,” 
she said, ‘give me some of this 
living water that I may never 
thirst or need to come to the well 
again to draw.” 

But when Jesus talked of “liv- 
ing water” He was not speaking 
of the water in that well or in any 
other well. He was speaking of 
the Spirit of God in the hearts of 
men. It is that bubbling-up, that 
inward joy that comes with know- 
ing that God is our Father and 
we are His children! That is what 
Jesus meant when He told the 
woman at the well that He would 
give her a drink of living water. 

As they talked together there 
by the well, Jesus told the woman 
many things concerning her past 
life that no ordinary stranger 
could have known. “I know now 
that You are a prophet of God,” 
she said. “Tell me who is right, 
I pray You? Our fathers wor- 
shiped here on this mountain, but 
the Jews say that Jerusalem is the 
only place where men ought to 
worship.” 

“The time is coming,” Jesus 
told her, “when men shall wor- 
ship God in many places other 
than on this mountain or in Jeru- 
salem. It matters not whether you 
worship on the mountaintop or in 
the valley, in the Temple or in 
secret. God is Spirit, and they that 
worship Him must worship Him 
in spirit.” 

The woman answered, “I know 
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Blueberry 
Muffins 


By Irene Stanley 


Hippety-hop! 
Hippety-hop! 

Up the street 

With never a stop 
Until we come 

To the baker’s shop. 


Mother has given us 

One, two, three, 

Four, five pennies 

For playhouse tea! 

Choose from the window— 
Which shall it be: 


Gingerbread children 
With raisin eyes? 
Apple-and-cinnamon 
Half-moon pies? 


Coconut mountains 
Of teacake size? 


Or blueberry muffins 

All ready to pop? 

Blueberry muffins! 

Out of the shop, 

Home to the playhouse, 
Hippety-hop, 
Hippety-hoppety, hippety-hop! 


that one is coming who is called 
the Christ. When He comes, He 
will tell us all things.” 

Jesus said, “I that speak to you 
am the Christ.” 


HE DISCIPLES returned then 

with food from the town and 
wondered among themselves to 
see Jesus talking with one of the 
despised Samaritans. But none of 
them questioned Him. 

The woman, in her excitement 
at coming face to face with a man 
of God, forgot her errand. She 
left the water jar and the rope 
and hurried back to her home in 
the town. “Come,” she said to all 
that she met; “there is a man at 
Jacob’s well who told me all the 
things that I ever did—things no 
common stranger could have 
known. Do you not think He is 
the Christ?” 

Many Samaritans came with 
her to the well where Jesus still 
waited with His disciples. The 
people believed in Him because 
of what this woman had said; 
“He told me all that I ever did.” 

There beside the well that day 
Samaritans talked with Jews. Ha- 
tred was forgotten, and the peo- 
ple begged Jesus to come and stay 
awhile with them in the town of 
Sychar. Jesus saw that their hearts 
were ready to be won to God. So 
He and His disciples went with 
them and taught them the doc- 
trine of love. ‘““Love one another, 
your enemies included” was the 
message that He gave them. 

After two days Jesus and His 
disciples were again on the road 
to Galilee. In the town of Sychar 
the people came together to talk 
over the things that had been 
made known to them. “We be- 
lieve, not only because we heard 
the testimony of the woman at 
the well, but because we ourselves 
have heard the words of Jesus. 
We know that He is indeed 
Christ, the Saviour of the world.” 
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pg stood with her nose pressed against 
the windowpane, looking out at the swirl- 
ing snow. Though it was New Year’s Day and 
Betsey had said “Happy new year!” to Mother 
and Daddy and Baby Brother, she did not feel 
very happy. 

Daddy had promised to take them to the city 
ten miles away on New Year’s Day. It would 
have been such fun to look at all the pretty 
things in the windows and go to a show and 
have a real holiday. But when the snowstorm 
came Daddy had said: ‘We can’t leave the farm 
today. The chickens and cows and sheep are not 
able to take care of themselves in weather like 
this.” So Daddy had pulled on his high boots, 
put on his leather jacket and his heavy cap, and 
clumped down to the barn. 

While Betsey was looking out at the snow 
and wondering what she could do to have a 
happy New Year’s Day, she saw Daddy coming 
back to the house. He was carrying something 
under his coat. Betsey ran to open the back door 
for him. 

“Well, Bets,” he said, “I guess we’re going 
to have company today. This little fellow’s 
mother had twin lambs, and this one was almost 
frozen when I found him.” Daddy opened his 
coat and showed Betsey the tiny baby lamb that 
he held. 
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Illustrated by Mildred Gatlin Weber 


Betsey jumped up and down and clapped her 
hands. “Oh, Daddy, may I have him for a pet? 
I'll call him Happy because he came on New 
Year’s Day.” 

“That will be a fine name,” said Mother, 
coming into the kitchen just then. “But the baby 
lamb looks too cold to be very happy right now. 
We are going to have to work hard to make 
him happy. Run to the closet, Betsey, and bring 
some soft old rags out of the big sack. We must 
wrap him up and get him warm here by the 
stove.” 

In just a few minutes they had made the baby 
lamb a warm bed, and wrapped him up snugly. 
Betsey sat down close by to watch him. 

“What else must we do to make him happy, 
Mother?” she asked. 

“Well, his own mother would have given 
him good warm milk. We must get some ready. 
When he gets warm and feels strong enough to 
say ‘ba-a-a’ we'll know that he wants some 
milk.” 

“Can we pour it in a saucer?” asked Betsey. 
“Will he lap it up like my kitty does?” 

“No,” said Mother, “‘he is just a baby. We'll 
have to give it to him in a bottle, just as we give 
Baby Brother his milk. We'll give him one of 
Baby Brother’s bottles and let him keep it for 
his very own.” 
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So Mother set a pan of water 
on the stove to get hot. Then she 
poured some milk into a nursing 
bottle, and set it in the pan of 
water to warm. 


N JUST a little while Betsey 
said, “Oh, Mother, he’s mov- 
ing!” 

Sure enough, the warm stove 
had helped Happy to feel like 
stretching his little legs and lift- 
ing up his woolly little head to 
see where he was. Then he opened 
his funny little mouth and said, 
“Ba-a-a.” 

Betsey laughed out loud. 

“That means that he is hungry,” 
said Mother. “‘Let’s put the nipple 
on the bottle now, and give him 
his milk.” 

But Happy had never seen a 
bottle of milk, and he was afraid 
of it. He shut his little mouth 
tight, but Mother knew just what 
to do. Very gently she pushed his 
mouth open with her finger, and 
Happy began to suck on it. Then 
Mother slipped the nipple in his 
mouth, and gave Betsey the bottle 
to hold. In just a minute Happy 
tasted some of the good, warm 
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milk. Then he began to tug and 
tug at the bottle. Betsey had to 
hold on tight. 

“Oh, Mother,” she cried, “look 
at his tail!” 

And Mother saw that Happy 
was wagging his funny little tail 
just as fast as he could. Mother 
laughed. 

“That means that he is going 
to be all right,” she said, “and 
that he is having a very happy 
new year.” 

“And so am I,” said Betsey. 
“Having Happy for a pet is a lot 
more fun than going to town.” 
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Hot Soup for Cold Days 


By Jatta Taylor Keith 


There was an old woman who lived in a shoe. 

She had so many children she didn’t know what to do. 
So she gave them some soup made by this recipe, 

And they went to bed happy, as indeed they should be! 


Creamed Vegetable Soup 


4 tablespoonfuls butter 14 teaspoonful pepper 


4 tablespoonfuls flour 1 slice of onion (chopped) 
11/4 teaspoonfuls salt 2 cupfuls milk 
1 cupful cooked diced vegetables, fresh or canned 
2 cupfuls liquid from canned vegetables or water in 
which vegetables were cooked 


@ Melt butter in the top of a double boiler. Add flour, salt, and 
pepper. Stir into a smooth paste. 


@ Fill the bottom of the vessel with boiling water. Place on the 
stove and set the top of the boiler in place. 


@ Add the vegetable liquid and the milk slowly to the flour-and- 
butter mixture. Blend well. 


@ Add the diced vegetables and chopped onion. Stir until mixture 
is thickened. Cook twenty-five minutes, stirring often. This recipe 
makes six servings. 


@ Any canned or fresh vegetable such as peas, tomatoes, carrots, 


asparagus, onions, cauliflower, potatoes, or celery—alone or in com- 
bination—may be used in this recipe. 


Plain Vegetable Soup 


114 quarts boiling water 
4 sliced carrots 

2 stalks diced celery 

1 cupful canned tomatoes 


1 large sliced onion 


4 medium-sized diced potatoes 
1 cupful rice 


@ Simmer for about one hour, or until all the vegetables are tender. 
This recipe also makes six servings. 
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THE 


By Pearl H. Campbell 


Part One 


ip eore were in a dreadful state at the court of 
Happyland. The king was fuming and fretting 
and shaking his head so that the courtiers were 
afraid his crown would fall off. In front of him 
stood the royal gardener. Usually the gardener was 
the coolest person in the realm; he was out in the 
rain and dew so much, you know. He had to be out 
most of the time because he was always making 
beds for plants and seeds and smoothing the brown 
earth over them. 

But there the gardener stood shaking and quaking 
in his shoes until it looked as if six gardeners were 
standing there instead of only one. 

“No, Your Majesty,” he repeated. ‘There isn’t 
a single rose to be had in your garden.” 

“But I told you,” stormed the king, “that I was 
giving a dinner on the forty-’leventh of the month 
for the King of Thingumbob. You promised to have 
the roses ready to decorate the table. Tomorrow is 
the forty-’leventh. It says so on the calendar. The 
guests are invited. The cook has been told to have 
a pantry full of good things to eat. The queen is to 
have a new gown. The princess is to have her face 
washed and her hair brushed. Everything is to be 
ready. And now you tell me there are no roses! 
Why didn’t you feed them dew and sunbeams and 
hurry them up? You had my royal orders to have 
them ready.” 

“I did, Your majesty,” replied the poor frightened 
gardener. ‘““You never saw such fat baby rosebuds 
as those were. There would have been hundreds of 
blossoms by tomorrow if the little princess had only 
kept away. But yesterday—oh, woe is me!—yesterday 
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she paid the garden a visit. 

“When she saw the buds, she could not wait to 
find out what color the blossoms were going to be. 
She pulled their green jackets apart and then tore 
their petals off to see what they were like at their 
hearts. Of course they are all spoiled! Not a single 
rose will blossom on the morrow.” 

“Dear, dear!” cried the king. “Then I suppose 
we'll have to do without roses.” He turned to the 
queen. ‘‘And you, my dear, is your robe finished?” 

“No, it isn’t,” sobbed the queen, wiping her eyes. 
“The royal dressmaker had it all cut out of blue 
satin and silver lace when the little princess came 
into the room. She could not wait to see how it 
would look when it was done. She made the dress- 
maker hurry so fast that she sewed it up wrong. 
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“It’s hemmed at the top and gathered at the 
bottom. The train is sewed on the front. The 
sleeves are upside down. It’s all as queer as queer 
can be. It’s spoiled, and I have nothing to wear but 
the dress I wore day before yesterday!” 

The queen cried into her tiny lace handkerchief. 

“Dear, dear,” said the king. “What a dreadful 
state of affairs! No roses for the table! No new 
gown for the queen! What if there should be no 
dinner? I had better call the cook and find out.” 

So he sent a page posthaste to the kitchen to 
summon the cook. The cook was so frightened that 
he clapped a saucepan on top his head instead of a 
clean cap, and tied a tea towel around his waist 
instead of an apron. 

“Cook,” began the king, “as you know, I am 
giving a dinner for the King of Thingumbob on 
the forty-’leventh, which is tomor- 
row. I suppose you'll have dinner 
ready on time?” 

The poor cook turned as red as 
a peck of beets. 
| “I wanted to speak to Your 
. Majesty about that,” he stam- 
mered. “I thought perhaps you 
could put the dinner off for a 
day or so.” - 

“Put it off?” sputtered the king. 
“Why, at any minute I expect to 
see the King of Thingumbob 
come riding up the road to the 
palace. Do you expect me to ride 
out and tell him to go home? 
Why should I put the dinner off?” he demanded. 

“Because, Your Majesty,” cried the poor cook, 
wiping his eyes with the tea towel, “the little prin- 
cess came visiting in the kitchen yesterday. She put 


“I never knew one small 
maid could do so much 
mischief.” 
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The princess 


a finger in every pie. She nibbled this and she 
tasted that. Then she insisted that every dish must 
be made according to her recipes. And, oh, Your 
Majesty, where she got the recipes I don’t know; 
for they were all as queer as queer could be! She 
made a pumpkin cake and an angel-food pie. She 
put the potatoes in the ice cream freezer and the 
sherbet in the oven. I never knew that one small 
maid could do so much mischief. 

“When she left, the scullery lads and I had to 
begin the dinner all over again, and we're not half 
through. If the King of Thingumbob comes tomor- 
row, all that we can set before him will be biscuits 
and honey.” 

“Well, I dare say he’s dined on worse fare,” de- 
clared the king. “Now I begin to wonder if the 
princess has her face washed and her hair brushed. 
Perhaps I had better find out. Bid 
the Princess Patience come to our 
royal presence,” he said to a wait- 
ing page. 

“Patience, Patience,’ muttered 
the page to himself as he sped 
away. “I know no such princess. 
I suppose he means “Imp” Pa- 
tience.”” 

In a short while he was back 
again, and beside him skipped a 
little girl. But, oh, what a strange 
child she seemed to be! She had 
big dark eyes and thick black 
curls that looked as though they 
had never been brushed. Her 
stockings slid down over sandals that flip-flopped 
as she entered the room. Her dainty little frock was 
half on, half off. Everything about her was as queer 
as queer could be. 

She dropped down on one knee as she saw her 
royal parents, and she tossed them each a kiss, 

“Daddy dear,” she said, ‘I’m sorry that I spoiled 
your dinner, but I really couldn’t wait to see what 
the cook was making.” 

“Umph!” sniffed the king, putting on his royal 
frown. “You seem to have spoiled everything be- 
cause you couldn’t wait: the dinner, the roses, and 
your mother’s gown. Now I should like to know 
what’s the matter with your hair? It was supposed 
to have been brushed. Where’s that nurse of yours?” 

“In the nursery,” said the princess. “But it isn’t 
her fault. I just couldn’t wait to have it brushed.” 
F OR A LONG moment the king stared out of the 

window. Then he looked back at the little girl 
who never seemed to be still. He was thinking that 
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she was rather like a pin wheel, 
always flying around yet never 
getting anywhere. And some day 
she would be the ruler of Happy- 
land! 

A spoiled dinner was nothing. 
There were more dinners in the 
pantry. The roses would grow 
again. The queen would have an- 
other gown. But what if the little 
princess were spoiled! 

“Little princess mine,” he said 
gently, “you must learn the mean- 
ing of your name; and since this 
court seems to be a poor school- 
_ room, I must send you to another. 
Here is your schoolmistress.” 

At that very moment a strange 
little figure came into view. She 
was dressed all in bright green, 
save for the snowy kerchief 
crossed on her breast, and she 
wore a tall green hat and wee 
green shoes with silver buckles. 

“Good yesterday, Godmother 
Green,” said the king. “I want 
you to take my little daughter 
home with you and teach her the 
meaning of patience.” 

“That will be a pleas- 
ure, I am sure,” said 
Godmother Green. “It is 
often lonely in my cot- 
tage in the forest, with 
just the cat and the clock 
to keep me company. I 
shall be glad to have a 
little girl to gather fag- 
gots for my fire and 
watch the pot of broth 
while I am at my spin- 
ning. With the floor to 
sweep and the dishes to 
wash every day, I’m be- 
hind on my spinning right now.” 

“And what do you spin?” asked 
the little princess, hoping the an- 
swer would be gowns of satin. 

“Why, I spin the threads that 
dreams are woven from,” laughed 
the little lady. “I spin threads of 
all colors and give them to the 
slumber fairy to weave into 
dreams for mortals. Ask your 
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nurse to pack your bag and be 
ready at the palace gate in half 
an hour. For we must be home 
before moonrise.” 

“How far is it to your cot- 
tage?” asked the princess, think- 
ing what fun it would be to go on 
a journey. 

“Why, that depends on how 
light your heart is. Sometimes it 
is three miles, sometimes five, 
sometimes ten. Once it was 
twenty, but that was when I had 
with me a little boy that had shot 
a robin. His heart was very 
heavy.” 

“Daddy will let us take the 
royal carriage and the four black 
horses,” said the princess. “They 
gallop so fast we will soon be 
there.” 

“Oh, no!” cried Godmother 
Green. “We shall go in my little 
two-wheeled cart, and Koko, my 
pony, will pull the cart.” 


The little lady took the reins. 


The princess sped away to tum- 
ble things into her bag. She 
changed her mind twice about 
what things to take, but at last 
she was ready. At the palace gate 
she found Godmother Green 


waiting in a little gray cart with 
cushions of red. 

The little lady took the reins, 
waved good-by to the king, and 
called out: “I'll bring your daugh- 
ter back, Your Majesty, when she 
has learned her lessons. I think 
though that you had better not 
expect her before three months.” 

“Three months?” echoed the 
little princess. “Why, I never in 
all my life stayed away from 
home that long and I won’t now!” 

She tried to climb right out of 
the cart, but Koko gave a little 
bound and was away down the 
road like a gray arrow. Per- 
haps he thought he smelled car- 
rots. Perhaps Godmother Green 
touched him with the reins. No 
one knows. When he stopped the 
little cart was on the edge of the 
forest. 

“No one ever says ‘won't’ to 
me,” said Godmother Green plac- 
idly. “You see, the word isn’t in 
my dictionary, and I advise you 
to rub it out of yours. I’m sorry 
though that you said it, 
because that means you'll 
have to stay with me nine 
months instead of three.” 

Koko trotted along at 
an even pace. The wind 
that blew through the 
forest was sweet with 
the fragrance of many 
flowers. The princess 
had never traveled so 
slowly before, and 
strange to say, she rather 
liked it. She could watch 
the birds and squirrels. 
Once when they passed 
a great beech tree, she thought she 
saw a door open and a little girl 
come out. Godmother Green told 
her that the child was a dryad. 

“If you are good,” said her 
godmother, “some day she will 
come and play with you and teach 
you all the secrets of the trees.” 

Koko’s little hoofs made a 
pleasant sound among the dry 
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leaves. The princess was begin- 
ning to think about supper. She 
hoped the broth would be done 
when they reached the cottage. 

For some time they had been 
hearing the sound of a little 
brook. Low and sweet it was at 
first, but gradually it grew louder 
and noisier. Godmother Green 
looked troubled. 

“Babbling Brook is out of 
bounds,” she said. “I fear we 
shall have to build a bridge.” 

“Build a bridge?” cried the 
princess. “Why, Godmother, I 
think that will be fun!” 

“So it will,” said Godmother. 
“Only I hope you are not hungry, 
for supper will be late. I have only 
these sandwiches, two for you, 
two for me, and two for Koko.” 

She took them out of a wee 
green basket, and the princess 
saw indeed that there were only 
six tiny triangles. She could easily 
have eaten them all herself. 

“Give them to me,” ordered the 
princess, “all of them; for I am 
the princess! Then you must take 
me home, for I will not stay in 
this gloomy forest at night.” 

“At home you may be the prin- 
cess,” said Godmother Green. 
“Here in the forest you are just a 
little girl in my care, and because 
you said what you did it will be 
hard to build that bridge.” 

She divided the sandwiches 
fairly, and then Koko’s little 
hoofs went steadily onward until 
they came to the brook. 

Babbling Brook was rushing 
along singing at the top of his 
voice: 

“Oh, ho, ho! little Koko 
Can’t cross me, hee, hee, hee! 
You'll have to wait, wait, wait 
Till it’s very, very late 
And I run down.” 

“We'll see about that,” de- 
clared Godmother Green, scram- 
bling out of the cart. 

(To be continued next month) 
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HE Cheerfulness Elf was sitting on the corner of my desk, swing- 

ing his feet back and forth and humming a merry little tune. 

“A penny for your thoughts,” I offered as I looked up from the 
Booster letters on my desk. But he just kept on humming as he handed 
me the story that we are printing here, written by Florence L. Day. I 
trust it will make you want to hum a merry little tune along with the 
jolly little elf. 


The Right King 


There was once a country that had no king. And there came to this country 
three wise men, saying, ‘Make one of us your king.” 

Then the people of the country said: ‘The one who will give us the best 
rule for obtaining happiness shall be our king.” 

So the first wise man gave his rule, saying, “See no evil.” 

Then the people blindfolded themselves that they might see no evil. But 
though they saw no evil they were not happy, for neither did they see any good. 
No daylight, no flowers, no faces of loved ones did they see, and they were not 
happy. They tore the bandages from their eyes, crying: “This is not the rule 
for which we seek. You shall not be our king.” 

The second wise man then gave his rule, saying, “Hear no evil.” 

The people stopped their ears that they might hear no evil. But though they 
heard no evil they were not happy, for neither did they hear any good. No 
music, no laughter, no voices of loved ones did they hear, and they were not 
happy. They unstopped their ears and said: “This is not the rule for which 
we seek. You shall not be our king.” 

The third wise man then gave his rule, saying, “Speak no evil.” 

Now when the people heard this they said: ‘How shall this be done? It is 
impossible for us to wear our mouths bandaged all the time so that we may 
speak no evil. This is what we must do. We must guard our eyes, our ears, and 
our tongues with our thoughts. Then we shall see no evil, hear no evil, and 
speak no evil. 

The three wise men returned to their homes; for the people they had come 
to serve as king had found that their own thoughts were the true rulers of their 
lives. 


If you should like to become a 
member of the Good Words 
Booster Club, sign the Applica- 
tion Blank on page 23 and send 
it to the secretary, 917 Tracy Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Boosters who wish prayers for 
help with their problems may 
write to the secretary. She will see 


that all requests for prayers are 
handed to Silent Unity. (Silent 
Unity is a group of people at 
Unity School who pray for those 
who need help.) 

It really is fun to say the right 
thing, and it makes one feel 
happy, just as the Cheerfulness 
Elf and James have found out. 
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Dear Secretary: 1 am glad I joined 
the Good Words Booster Club, because 
it is fun to say the right thing. You 
feel nice and happy all over. 

I have learned The Prayer of Faith, 
and I say it every night and when I 
am in trouble. I am following the 
rules very carefully. I used to get 
angry with my brother and my sister 
very often, but I am controlling my- 
self better now. 

I live on a sheep ranch in Montana 
about twenty-five miles from town 
but belong to a Sunday school class. 
Greetings to all the Boosters—James 
Thomas Brown. 


Jean Louise is one of our new 
members, and we are sure that she 
is going to be a good Booster. 


Dear Secretary: 1 was very happy to 
receive my membership card. I read 
everything through, and I thought it 
would help me a great deal. I will 
certainly try to be a very good Booster 
and live up to the rules. 

I go to school every morning at 
eight o'clock and ride on the bus, and 
then I get out at four o’clock and come 
home on the bus. I think it is fun to 
ride on a school bus like that. 

It seems that wherever I am, at 
school studying, or at home playing, 
or at a friend’s, I always try to remem- 
ber that I am a Good Words Booster. 
—Jean Louise Livengood. 


It always makes us feel happy 
and thankful when we read a 


letter like the one Maude wrote to 
us this month: 
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Dear Secretary: One day as I was 
going to school I was walking back 
of a man. This man dropped a penny 
and I called him back to give him his 
penny. I am glad I gave it to him be- 
cause my mother told me always to 
be honest. I did not intend to keep 
the penny, because it did not belong 
to me.—Maxde Phills. 


God not only heals us, but He 
protects us at all times if we 
wholly trust Him. 


Dear Secretary: This is the first 
letter I have ever written to the Good 
Words Booster Club. Even before I 
joined, to read the letters helped me. 

I woke up sick one night and said 
The Prayer of Faith. I felt better after- 
wards and soon went to sleep. When 
I woke up in the morning I was feel- 
ing very well. 

I was afraid of lightning at one 
time. I tried to stop that because I 
knew it was silly. At first I could not 
seem to help being afraid. But I read 
a girl’s letter that told of her being 
in the New England hurricane and 
not being afraid. Then I knew that 
God would protect me too and I am 
not afraid of lightning any more. 
—Sibyl Colegrove. 


Marjorie has found _ that 
through prayer she can be healed 
and can control her temper. 


Dear Secretary: One night as I was 
getting into bed I was not feeling very 
well. So I said The Prayer of Faith. 
After a time I went to sleep, and in 
the morning I woke up bright and 
early feeling all right. 

I am trying very hard to keep the 
pledge and control my temper. Some- 
times my temper runs away with me, 
but not as often as it used to.—Mar- 
jorie Wright. 


The Cheerfulness Elf thought 
that perhaps there would not be 
any work to do up where Jack 
lives, but there is always work to 
be done, and done well, wherever 
we live. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am doing my work 
better than I used to before I was a 
Booster. It is very wet outside so I 
have to wear boots. It is still raining. 
We have a little puppy and it is very 
sweet. I have a suit—Jack 
Hansen (Alaska). 


The friendly stars and the moon 
help Ethel to get close to God 


as she watches them before she 
goes to sleep. 


Dear Secretary: My bed is by a 
window. On warm evenings I lie 
across my bed, put my pillow on the 
window sill, and there I lie gazing up 
in the sky. I find the planet Mars, the 
Big Dipper, the Little Dipper, and 
other constellations. I call the stars 
my companions. While I lie there I 
talk to the heavenly Father. Somehow 
He seems closer when I look at the 
sky. One night I seemed to see a 
beautiful cross in the moon, which I 
watched until it faded away. 

One night mother would not let me 
lie across my bed as I had been doing. 
I immediately got cross and started to 
say angry words to her. Then I re- 
membered I was a Booster, so I said 
The Prayer of Faith and asked God 
to forgive me. Then I rolled over and 
went to sleep. 

Happy school days to all Boosters. 
—Ethel Meiswinter. 


READERS WHO WISH 
PEN PALS 
Lois Jane Woodham (8), Warm 
Springs Foundation, Ga.; Barbara 
Doane (12), 416 Walnut St., Aurora, 
Ill.; Mildred Alice White (15), 122 
W. 2d, San Angelo, Tex.; Wanda 


the pledge. 


Silent Unity for prayers. 


Street address 


City or town 


Rules of the Good Words Booster Club 


1. Boys and girls under fifteen years of age may become members. 

2. Members are not to use words that may make others unhappy. They are to keep the pledge by using 
words of happiness, truthfulness, kindness, purity, love, cheerfulness, and health. 

' 3. Members are expected to write once a month to the secretary. She likes to know how they are keeping 


4, Each member will try to obtain at least one new member each year. (Application blanks for new mem- 
bers to sign will be sent upon request. The pledge must be signed personally by the one joining.) 

5. If a member wishes prayers for health, for success in his schoolwork, or in making friends, or help 
with any other problem, he may write to the secretary. She will be glad to help him and to give his name to 


Application Blank 


I believe that my words make me and other persons happy or unhappy. I also 
believe that it is easier for others to speak good words when I speak good words. 
Therefore I want to become a member of the Good Words Booster Club so that I 
may help others as well as myself to be happy. 

I will try to use only true, kind, pure, loving, cheerful words. I will try to keep 
the rules of the club. 


State 
This blank must be signed personally by the one joining. 
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Gilbert (14), 621 Cleveland St., 
Mexico, Mo.; Martha Louise Rudasill 
(14), Star Rte., Paris, Mo.; Violet 
Giannetto (10) and Carol Giannetto 
(13), 1912 25th Ave., Gulfport, 
Miss. ; Geraldine S. Farrall (14), 1364 
Parkwood Place N. W., Washington, 
D. C.; Miss Jackie Coker (12), 
Arizona State School for the Deaf and 
the Blind, Tucson, Ariz.; Helen Re- 
gina Portwood (9), Hazel Marie 
Schwab (10), Warren Leo Allen 
(10), Donald Gene Klenk (11), 

Jean Schwab (12), Annie Marie 
Klenk (13), Anna Mae Smaley (15), 
Walter Portwood (11), Hazel 
Hawkins (12), all of Rte. 1, Oxford, 
Iowa; Phyllis Hillman (11), 30 Elm 
St., Geneseo, N. Y.; Betty McJannett 
(14), 125 Pashen St., Morningside 
E-1, Brisbane, Q., Australia; Grace 
Isabelle Brooks (12), 96 Tower St., 
Kirkland Lake, Ont., Canada; Carolyn 
Baskerville (11), 309 Cansler St., 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Ruth Eileen Hub- 
bard (10), 932 N. Kickapoo, 
Shawnee, Okla.; Catherine Hogge 
(9), Randolph, Va.; Betty G. Turner 
(11), 244 Fremont Ave., Spartanburg, 
S. C.; Helen Wanke (12), 606 2d 
St., Rock Island, Ill.; Sylvia Sides 
(14), 38 Penn Ave., W. Asheville, 
N. C.; Mary M. McGee (15), Box 
781, San Angelo, Tex.; Ruth E. Marsh 
(11), Pickrell, Nebr.; Carol Mattison 
(15), 211 E. Front St., Owatonna, 
Minn.; Marilyn Lipp (12), 1006 
Evergreen Ave., Millvale, Pa.; Billy 
Robinson (13), 800 22d Ave., Seattle, 
Wash.; Sara Sue Fawcett (8), Box 25, 
Cheyney, Pa.; Velma Ihnen (14), Rte. 
2, Box 71K, Placerville, Calif.; Patsy 
Lang (10), 7401 Alaska, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Ann Lutz (12), Byers, Colo.; 
Annabelle Myer (11), Rte. 3, Byers, 
Colo.; Irene Maddocks (14), Pleasant 
View Farm, Glenwood, Iowa; Thelma 
Clarke (12) and Shirlee Clarke (14), 
7405 Alaska, St. Louis, Mo.; Ruth 
Griffith (13), 120 Railroad Ave., 
Washington, N. J.; Clare Blackburn 
(11), 124 Pashen St., Morningside 
E-1, Brisbane, Q., Australia; Dorothy 
Balsmeider (11), 901 Washington 
Ave., Wisconsin Dells, Wis.; Jean 
Scoville (13), 711 S. Salina St., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; Alice Ann Conger 
(1214), Loup City, Nebr.; Mildred 
B. Clary (14), Hardman, Oreg.; Mar- 
jorie Smith (12), Loup City, Nebr.; 
Mary Jane Donlin (13), 201 Lameuse 
St., Biloxi, Miss.; Lucille Dunn (9), 
Webster, Iowa; Claude M. Hollar, Jr. 
(9), Dublin, Va. 
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HIS month we are starting our 

hobby corner, about which our 
editor has been writing the past few 
months. Already we have received a 
large number of letters, and we want 
to thank every boy and girl who has 
written to us. From the number of 
different hobbies reported we are sure 
that you will enjoy this new addition 
to our magazine and will find it in- 
teresting. 

Of course we shall have to have 
rules, Here they are: 

Write a letter to Editor, Our Hob- 
bies, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Missouri, 
telling us what your hobby is. 

Is your hobby collecting coins, 
match folders, stamps, souvenirs, per- 
fume bottles, shells? Is it taking we 
tures, or designing airplanes or doll 
dresses, or making scrap books, or do- 
ing something else interesting? What- 
ever it is, tell us about it in not less 
than 75 words and not more than 150 
words. 

Be sure to give your name, address, 
and age. 


Dear WeEE Wispom: I am thirteen 
years old and my little sister is six 
years old. My little sister’s hobby is 
collecting things such as furniture and 
small dishes for her doll house. 

Now for my hobbies. I collect 
stamps from all over the world, and 
picture postcards. I have been collect- 
ing postcards for about two years and 
now have about 330 of them. I have 
not been to half the places on the post 
cards, but when I look at them I can 
imagine so many nice things about the 
scenes that I almost feel as if I had 
been there. 

A reader of a real good magazine. 
—Margaret Anne Massey (13 yrs.), 
609 Sunset Road, Lookout Mountain, 
Tenn. 


Dear Our Hobbies Editor: 1 think 
a hobby corner will be fun. I like to 
hear about other people’s hobbies. 

My hobby is collecting buttons. I 
have all kinds of large ones and small 
ones, round ones, oblong ones, square 
ones, triangular ones, and many other 


kinds. 


I wish WEE WISDOM readers would 
send me buttons from their State. I 
will do something for them in return. 
I will also write letters to them if they 
wish. Thank you, WEE WISDOM 
Kuntz (114 yrs.), 
Schnecksville, Pa. 


Dear Editor: 1 think it would be a 
very good idea if all the readers would 
write and tell of their hobbies. 

I have three. One of them is stamp 
collecting. Another is saving pictures 
of the Dionne quintuplets. I have 
saved pictures of them ever since they 
were born. I also have a scrapbook 
made up of all the small comic 
sketches cut out of magazines. These 
are all of my hobbies, and I hope the 
rest of the WEE WisDoM readers will 
write and tell what theirs are—Helen 
Werchan, Route 1, Coupland, Tex. 


Dear Friends: 1 go to the Arizona 
State School for the Deaf and the 
Blind here in Tucson. I am both deaf 
and blind. My home is in Mammoth, 
Arizona, about fifty miles from here. 

My hobby is books, I have read 
many books since I learned to read 
Braille. I have read nine books about 
twins. They are. about different chil- 
dren who live in different countries. 

I like the stories in WEE WIsDOM, 
for they always seem so true. I love 
to read very much, and I look through 
my books many times. 

If any one wants to write to me I 
should be very happy to hear from 
him. My teacher will write your letters 
in Braille so I can read them. 

I am a girl even though I have a 
boy’s name. I will be twelve years old 
in January.—Jackie Coker (12 yrs.), 
Arizona State School for the Deaf and 
the Blind, Tucson, Ariz. 


Dear WrEE WISDOM: My hobby is 
studying about Indians. I read many 
books about them. 

I should like especially to com- 
municate with any boys or girls who 
live near Indian reservations, who 
could write to me about them. 
—Brigitte Frankel (11 yrs.), 552 Al- 
varado, Stanford University, Calif. 
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Stamp Collectors 


By Charles R. Strotz 


ie THE story of Captain John Smith’s life had 
been written as a book of fiction, people would 
laugh at the adventures related in it as being too 
improbable. That one man could come through 
mishaps at sea, capture by Indians, numerous plots 
of his enemies, an explosion of gunpowder, besides 
many other adventures, and still play an important 
part in founding the first perma- 

nent English settlement in Amer- 


true. 

All these things actually hap- 
pened to John Smith however, 
and they help make him one of 
the most interesting men ever pic- 
tured on a United States stamp. 
His is the picture you see on the 
one-cent stamp of the Jamestown 
issue of 1907. rns 

When he was still in his teens 
John Smith left his home in Eng- 
land to go to sea, and for about 
ten years he roamed over the 
earth. When he returned home in 
1606 he had a strong desire to 
help explore and colonize the 
New World for England. The | 


London Company 


formed to establish a colony in 

Virginia, and John Smith helped this company get 
its charter or permit from the King. When the 
London Company expedition finally sailed for 
America John Smith went along, and although he 
was under thirty years of age he was chosen a mem- 
ber of the council that was to govern the colony. 
This shows how his ability was recognized and 
respected. 

Without John Smith’s leadership the Virginia 
colony might have failed, for the settlers were at- 
tacked by Indians as soon as they landed. In order 
to be under the protection of their ships they built 
their colony, which they called Jamestown, on a 
strip of lowland right beside the James River. This 
was a mistake however, for the site of the town was 
marshy and unhealthy. Many of the colonists caught 
fever in the swampy surroundings. 

About a month after their arrival the ship that 
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ica, seems too marvelous to be 


had brought the colonists over sailed back to Eng- 
land. It was not able to leave them enough food to 
last until it returned, and instead of clearing farms 
and planting crops the colonists spent their time ar- 
guing and digging for gold. The council members sat 
around debating who was to have the most authority, 
and no one accomplished anything; that is, no one 
except John Smith. He came to 
the colonists’ rescue by going out 
and trading with the Indians for 
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corn. 


On one of these trading expe- 
ditions John Smith was supposed 
to have had his best-known ad- 
venture. He was captured by a 
band of Indians and held prisoner 
in the chief's hut. There it is said 
he made friends with the chief's 

twelve-year-old daughter, Poca- 
hontas. When Powhatan, the In- 
dian chief, decided that John 
Smith should be put to death, 
Pocahontas begged her father to 
spare his life. Her father finally 
agreed; Smith was adopted into 
the tribe and later allowed to go 
back to Jamestown. 

This story has not been wholly 
accepted by modern historians, 
but we know that Princess Pocahontas was real, for 
she later married John Rolfe, another Jamestown set- 
tler and many of their descendants live in Virginia 
today. Pocahontas was so important to the early his- 
tory of Jamestown that she has a place of honor on 
the stamps that commemorate the three-hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the colony. You see 
her picture on the five-cent stamp. 

We do not have space here to tell you of all the 
exciting adventures that befell Captain John Smith, 
but he was finally asked to take complete leadership 
of the Jamestown colony. 

If you have these two Jamestown stamps in your 
collection—along with the third stamp of the series, 
a two-cent one, you have something to remind you 
of the first permanent English settlement in America 
and of the bold gentleman whose leadership and 
bravery made it possible. 
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Make an 


Axrplane 


By Margaretta Harmon 


HIS tiny plane will not soar 
into the air under its own 
power. Suspended by a thread 
however, it will whirl and dive 
very much like the real mail- 
planes, of which it is a copy. 
Trace the patterns onto light- 
weight cardboard and cut out the 
four pieces. Slit the four solid 
lines marked “‘slit’’ on the long, 
pointed piece that forms the body 
of the mailplane. Fold the two 
sides of the body down along the 
dotted lines, then paste the two 
front flaps marked P under the 
two sides. Put a little paste under 
the tip of the tail (also marked 
P) and press the two sides to- 
gether at this point. 


Carefully slip the short cross- 
piece through the two slits at the 
rear of the plane, then fold up 
the two ends of the crosspiece 
along the dotted lines, as shown. 
Before slipping the long wing 
piece through the forward slit in 
the same way, stick a pin up 
through the body of the plane at 
X. Carefully bend the pin over 
to form a hook. 

After the wing and rudder 
pieces are thus in place slip an- 
other pin through the propeller 
at XX, then through the nose of 
the plane at XX. Attach a silk 
thread to the pin hook at X, then 
gently swing the plane around in 
a wide circle. 


Happy Thoughts 


For the week of January 7 


God’s wisdom is with us at school 
and at play 

To help us learn quickly our les- 
sons each day. 


For the week of January 14 
Like flowers that blossom more 
sweetly each day, 


My words shall be kindly at work 
and at play. 


For the week of January 21 
Today I know that God’s own 


power | 
Will safely keep me every hour. 


For the week of January 28 


Today I know that God will heed 
My call and quickly fill each need. 
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“Begin It Right!” 
(Continued from page 7) 


“Remember, Father said not to 
start the new year worrying.” 

It was while they were eating a 
late supper that Anne arrived, 
after they had waited several hours 
hoping that Father would come in 
time to eat with them. The bell 
tinkled faintly and when the chil- 
dren made a dash for the shed 
they found her lying on the floor 
of the box, too tired even to lift 
her second pair of eyelids. 

“Look!” Bruce said. “She’s got 
her storm lids closed.” 

“You poor dear!’’ Carol 
crooned as she wrapped the 
pigeon in a flannel cloth. In the 
kitchen she dropped warm milk 
into the tired beak Bruce held 
open. “You certainly must have 
hit a storm to be soaked as you 
are, and you must have lost your 
way to be so late.” 

Bruce went to the door and 
looked out. 

“Storm! I'll say! Father’ll never 
get home. Boy! Am I glad that 
wood is in!” 

“Brr! Close the door,” Carol 
managed to say, her mind running 
wild with fear of .what might 
happen to Father if he got lost 
in the storm. 

“Wait a minute,” Bruce whis- 
pered. “Come here. Listen.” 

From the direction of the river 
road, muffled by the snow-filled 
air, came a faint, faraway 
“Halloo!” 

“Father!” Carol cried. 

They lit another lamp, setting 
one in each window of the kitch- 
en. Bruce piled wood on the fire, 
and Carol put the soup left from 
supper back on the stove to heat. 

Every few minutes Bruce would 
race to the door and call to his 
father, and each time the answer 
came clearer and closer; but it 
seemed ages before he was really 
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at the door, smiling in at them 
while he stomped the snow from 
his feet and clothing. 

At sight of his empty hands 
Carol asked in spite of herself, 
“Where is the flour?” 

“I got the car through,” her 
father panted. “It’s under the 
bluff below, snug and safe. We'll 
go down on snowshoes and bring 
the stuff up tomorrow.” He patted 
his pockets. “I brought something 
for the celebration anyway. It was 
all I could carry and battle this 
storm.” He laid a sack of pop- 
corn, a box of candy, and half a 
dozen apples on the table. 

It was midnight by the time 
Father had eaten his soup and 
Bruce had popped a panful of 
corn. 

Mr. Hylton glanced at the 
clock. 

“1940!” he said, looking at 
Carol, “and I resolve not to wait 
so long another year to fill the 
cellar.” 

“And I resolve,” Bruce sang: 

“Just keep on wishing .. . 

For if you wish long enough, . 

Wish strong enough, 

You will come to know 

Wishing will make it so.’ 

Bruce bit a huge bite out of an 
apple. “Boy,” he said, “this apple 
is a peach!” 

They all laughed and then 
Carol put her head against her 
father’s arm and said earnestly: 

“I resolve never to worry again 
as long as we have God and you 
and Charles and Anne to take 
care of us.” 


Table Blessing 


By Nona Keen Duffy 


I'm thankful for the many things 
Our heavenly Father sends: 
For love and faith and radiant 

health, 
For home and food and friends. 
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Tivo Penguins 


HINK’S eyes danced as he looked at the serious 
faces about him. 

On the table before the Spartans lay the faded 
paper that had been tacked up on the wall of the 
Roost all year. On it were their new-year resolu- 
tions for 1939. 

“I wonder,” said Chink, “whose idea it was any- 
way to make new-year resolutions?” 

No one answered. 

“TI don’t know,” Andy volunteered, “but Grandpa 
Van Orden says that in Scotland and France and 
Italy New Year's is more important than Christmas.” 

“T'll take Christmas,” Red grinned. 

Chink stretched his booted legs, damp with melted 
snow, under the table. “I wish some one would 
explain things to me,” he said. His voice sounded 
serious, but his lips were mischievous. “Why do we 
go on making resolutions every year—when we 
always break them?” 

Red chuckled, “I broke mine; so of course I 
can’t explain.” 

“Can any of you show me why I should make 
a resolution again this year?’ Chink demanded. 

“Not I,” said Bob. “I flopped on keeping mine 
too.” He looked about the circle. “I’d say David 
- kept his about ninety per cent and Coralee kept hers 
—maybe fifty. Kegs didn’t do so well, did you, 
Keggsy ?” 

Kegs shook his head: “I still let words pop out 
of my mouth without thinking.” 

“He is doing better though. Even Miss Morgan’s 
noticed it,” Coralee declared. “I think we all are, and 
I’m going to make a resolution again this year.” 

“Why?” asked Chink. 

“Oh, so I won't grow sour-faced and ugly,” she 
answered. “I can tell by looking at people which 
ones always keep trying to do better.” 


28 January 


The Spartans 
Take Inventory 


By Lawrent Lee 
Illustrated by Florence McCurdy 


“How can you tell so much?” Chink asked with 
a twinkle in his eye. “I’m just full of questions 
today.” 

“Those who try look good, and I like them,” said 
Coralee. “Those who don’t—well, they don’t look 
sO nice.” 

She tossed her red curls. She knew that her ex- 
planation had not been clear, but she still believed 
she was right. 

Chink clasped his hands behind his head and 
looked thoughtfully at the ceiling. 

“Do you mean,” he asked, “that we make resolu- 
tions to break them just to keep from growing ugly?” 

“Laugh if you want to,” said Coralee. ‘““We don’t 
make them to break them, but if we do break them, 
at least we've tried to make ourselves better, and 
if we keep on, we'll succeed.” 

“O. K.,” said Chink. “But I'd like to know why 
we make them on New Year’s Day and not just any 
week or any month? If it’s a good thing to do on 
New Year's Day, it ought to be good any old time!” 

David shook his head. 

“Miss Morgan would say that any old time means 
no time at all!” he said. “We need to have a special 
day for it.” 

“Look at the way Mr. Bingaman and Mr. Adams 
and Mr. Gaebler do at their stores,” said Andy. 
“They check their stock after the first of each year. 
They call it taking inventory. Business people have 
a regular time for doing things, so they won't for- 
get. If they let their stock run down, they'll miss a lot 
of sales while they wait for new goods to come in.” 

“This is getting interesting,” Chink admitted. “If 
we don’t look ourselves over each year, we'll not 
know when to get ourselves a new stock of good 
habits! Is that it?” 

“That sounds sensible,” Red said slowly. “If you 
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and I had been working on resolutions like the one 
David made last year, about keeping the Golden 
Rule, or like Coralee’s to see no evil, hear no evil, 
and speak no evil, we wouldn’t have been so quick 
to believe that Iliss wanted to steal Kegs’s Christmas 
carol when she sang it. We'd have taken time to 
think and then given her the benefit of the doubt— 
as the rest of the bunch did.” 

Chink nodded. “Maybe; but look at the reso- 
lution Andy chose. 
He picked one that 
will keep him busy —__ 
the rest of his life: by. 
always making the 
best of his oppor- \ 


tunities! What do 
you say, Andy?” 2 
Andy drew a long ae 


face. “You see me a 
worn and beaten | a 
man,” he said. “Lots ite 
of opportunities si 
knocked at my door f 

but I didn’t even \ 
hear them, and some 
of the others outran 
me. But I’m sure try- 
ing made me stretch 


Red chuckled, “I broke mine; 


— : 


Do unto others as 


Chink shook his head. ‘“That’s a lot of work,” he 
said, ‘unless I can find one that’s short enough and 
clear enough that I'll not miss a single chance to 
use it.” 

“Chink’s certainly ambitious!”’ said Red, “‘or is he 
lazy?” Then he added thoughtfully, “Maybe I ought 
to pick out something like that myself. I’ve got it, 
Spartans! During 1940 Red Sloan’s not going to let 
any one hear him say how good he is! No matter 
what he thinks of 
himself, he’s not go- 
ing to brag.” 

“T’ve given myself 
a better going over 
than Mr. Bingaman 
does the stock in his 
s hardware store,” said 
Bob. “No one knows 
—— me. I never do any- 
thing oustanding like 
winning a song con- 
test or saving the 
basketball game”— 
he grinned at Kegs 
and Red—‘‘so in 
1940 I'm going to 
stretch myself too. 
There must be some- 


so of course I can’t explain.” 


bi rformance. 
Bob. 


would have others 


myself. My ears are =— Genshes thing I can do well.” 
keener for having do unifo you- “Good boy!” said 
listened, and my legs | | k vil David. 
are stronger for hav- |} See no evil hea Wi Pulling out the 
ing tried to catch Al | || a>) David table drawer, he 
them!” lh took from it pen and 
“You did fine!” ¢ opportunities | ink and a fresh sheet 
said Bob. | \ ¢ of paper. 
“You were all Andy Bob reached for 
right, Andy,” the — them. 
agreed. said, “and maybe 


“Maybe making a 
resolution might do 
me good,” Chink 
said doubtfully; “but 
how am I to pick out the right one?” 

“Oh, just reach in and get one. Anything ought 
to help,” Red laughed and dodged Chink’s doubled 
fist. 

“I wouldn't expect any of them to make me 
pretty.” Chink smiled at Coralee. “But if I could 
find one that would make my legs long like Andy’s 
—I'd try,” Chink said. “What are you going to do? 
Write them and tack them on the wall again?” 

“Aye!” the Spartans shouted in chorus. 


i 


“I’m changing my resolution,” said Coralee. 


Chink will get an in- 
spiration from listen- 
ing to the rest of 
ou.” 

“I’m changing my resolution,” said Coralee. “I 
want to try the Golden Rule, as David did last year: 
doing to others as I’d have them do to me. I don’t 
want others to do too much for me, because that 
would make me a jellyfish; but I do want them to 
treat me right and be kind.” 

“What was the matter with yours last year?” 
Andy asked curiously. 

“Nothing,” she answered, “but sometimes it was 
hard for me to know when I was speaking evil and 
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when I was speaking only the 
truth. Of course telling the truth 
isn’t evil, but sometimes it seems 
evil, when it makes others un- 
happy.” 

“Grandpa Van Orden calls that 
splitting hairs—when we try to 
figure out the fine points of a 
thing,” said Andy. “He says split- 
ting hairs is bad when it makes 
us lose sight of the big truth back 
of a thing; but it’s good when it 
makes us think straighter. Then 
it’s like throwing a ball at a mark 
instead of at the side of a barn. 
It makes us throw straighter.” 

“I'm going to change my reso- 
lution too,” said David. “I’ve 
thought so much about the Gold- 
en Rule this last year that I'll 
probably go right on using it. But 
splitting hairs, as Andy says, will 
help me think straighter, so I'll 
try Coralee’s ‘See no evil, hear no 
evil, speak no evil.’” 

“What will yours be, Andy?” 
Chink asked thoughtfully. 

“Tl keep on sprinting after my 
opportunities,” Andy said. “I’ve 
a lot to do with that one yet.” 

Chink shoved the paper toward 
him. 

“You start writing,” he said. “I 


THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


God is my help in every 


need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 

I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be 


Through Christ, the Truth. 


that is in me. 

God is my health. I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 


haven’t made up my mind yet.” 

“What's yours, Kegs,” Red 
asked. 

“Mine?” Kegs said. “I’m going 
to keep on trying to stop words 
from popping out of my mouth 
without going through my brain 
first.” David put a hand on Kegs’s 
shoulder. 

“If I ever resolved to get up at 
five o'clock each morning, I'd 
have a worse time doing it than 
you do with your word popping,” 
he said. 

“Why not take that for your 
resolution, David?” Chink asked. 


“I would,” said David with a 
laugh, “if there was any reason 
why I should get up that early.” 

“Hurrah!” shouted Chink. 
“David has set me straight! On 
New Year’s Day start to do 
something for yourself that you 
really need to do! Look your reso- 
lutions over so you'll choose some- 
thing worth while. If it’s not 
worth while, don’t make it. Listen, 
Spartans! I'll take one-third of 
Coralee’s old resolution: ‘Speak 
no evil.” I need that part bad! 
And watch me stretch myself 
keeping it!” 


Tie = bebe (A story without words) By Ralph Lane 
\ 
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The Unity Sunday School 
Leaflet is a four-page paper, 
by 111/, inches in size. 
-From the list of contents you 
can see that it carries ma- 
terial of interest to you, to the 
grownups in the family, and 
to the younger children. The 
Leaflet will help all to under- 
stand the Bible more clearly 
and to remember its wonder- 
ful lessons. Ask Mother to 
subscribe for the Leaflet for 
you. It comes a whole year 
(52 issues) for 
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UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 TRACY, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


By Bertha Reynolds Hudelson 


Take the first letter of each 
word described in the sentences 
below. Place them in the order 
they are given and you will have 
the name of some one that you 
love very much. 

1. My first is the time of day 
when I awaken. 

2. My second means “‘not young.” 
3. My third is a place where little 
breezes like to play. 

4. My fourth is the part of my 
body that I use most when 
I work. 

5. My fifth is a country whose 
people speak the same 
language as we do in the 
United States. 

6. My sixth is one of the things 
that plants need to make 
them grow. 

A Greeting 
By Christine Mabry 

Arrange these letters so that 
they form a three-word-greeting 
that we all receive once a year. 

WRP PEN YEA HAY 


What Letter Is This? 
By Aletha M. Bonner 


It starts off in error 
But ends up in love; 
You find it in heaven, 
At home, and above. 
"T is never in war clouds 
But always in peace. 
It adds to our credit 
And gives us increase! 


A Riddle 
By Bertha Reynolds Hudelson 
Right now I tell the time of day; 
But my first letter take away, 
And I belong on windows, doors. 
Add ef: I’m found in jewelry 


stores. 
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Answers to Last Month’s 
Puzzles: 
Nut Riddles 
Hazelnut, Brazil nut, almond, but- 
ternut, walnut, chestnut, peanut, beech- 
nut, coconut, hickory nut—Andrew 
(“Old Hickory’) Jackson. 
A Bird We Know 
Phoebe 
Guess 
Your name 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


friend. I inclose $1 to pay for it. 


Friend's name 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Please send a year's subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to my 


Street 

City 
My name 

Street 

City 
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THE FISH 


By Charles Wells (714 years) 
Denver, Colo. 
One merry summer day 
As I walked along the bay 
I saw a little fish 
That swam about in play. 
é 


CHRISTMAS 


By Tommy Miettinen (7 years) 


Juneau, Alaska 
Tingle, tingle, 
Jingle, jingle, 
Dingle, dingle, 
Reindeers prancing, 
My feet dancing, 
Santa’s glancing. 


MY CALF 


By Lee Roy Aycock (10 years) 


Boise City, Okla. 


I had a calf; 


H 


e was so bowlegged he made me 


laugh. 


I fed him milk and hay 
For many and many a day. 


H 


e grew sleek and fat, 


My funny bowlegged calf. 


ON A FARM 


By Charles Jones (9 years) 
Chalybeate Springs, N. C. 


I like very much to run and play 
All over the farm on a sunny day; 
To fly my kite up in the sky 

Each time a gentle breeze goes by. 
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THE WAY THROUGH 
THE ORCHARD 


By Emmy Kay Schuler (13 years) 
Kansas City, Mo. 


The way through the orchard is 
fragrant and fair; 

The crab apple blossoms are 
scenting the air. 

The old winding road underneath 
blooming trees 

Is cluttered with petals that fall 
with the breeze. 

The billowy clouds in the blue of 
the sky 

Form mountains of snow as they 
slowly pass by. 


THE CLOWN 


By Phyllis Elaine McLaren 
(10 years) 
Kingston, Ont., Canada 


There is a clown at the fair with 
a funny big nose. 

He runs about on the tip of his 
toes; 

He shouts and sings and makes 
lots of noise, 

And cracks jokes with the girls 
and boys. 

He wears a polka-dot suit with 
frilly lace, 

He has paint and stripes all over 
his face, 

And a big red wig and one old 
boot. 

On an old tin horn he goes, *“Toot, 
toot, toot!” 


A NIGHT IN THE PARK 


By Cleone Verlee O’Dell 
(9 years) 
Kansas City, Mo. 


One night while I was in the park 
I heard a pretty singing lark, 
While I was listening to him sing 
I heard the pretty church bells 
ring. 
While I was listening to them 
rin 
We all joined with the band to 
sing. 


STARTING TO SCHOOL 


By Jack Watts (10 years) 
Granbury, Tex. 


When good old September comes 
around, 

School children come from coun- 
try and town. 

The children get their books once 
more; 

They all line up and pass through 
the door; 

They get out their books and 
work very hard. 

In the English lesson one boy 
says ‘‘tired,’’ another 


“tard” ; 

It isn’t good English, but he will 
soon learn 

To speak correctly and not say 
“darn” and “dern.” 

For school is the best place any 
child can be; 


If it’s good enough for others, it’s 
good enough for me. 
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THE CHIPMUNK 


By Ruth Copeland (10 years) 
West Fork, Ark. 


I saw a chipmunk the other day. 
He was busy at his play; 

He looked at me as if to say, 
“T'd like for you to go away.” 

I told him I would go away; 
And I let the little chipmunk play. 
I guess he played all that day. 


THE WIND 
By First Grade, Fifth Ward 
School 
Big Rapids, Mich. 
The wind sails our kites 
High, high in the sky; 
It blows the trees 
And helps the birds to fly. 


The wind sails the boats 

And makes the windmills go; 
It pushes us on our skates, 

And drifts high banks of snow. 


LANDS 


By James Ruemmele (9 years) 
Hudson, Wis. 


Holland is the land of flowers. 
London is the land of towers. 

Switzerland is the land of cheese. 
Everywhere is the home of bees. 
United States is the land of milk. 
Japan is where we get our silk. 


A PRAYER 


By Margaret Griffeth (14 years) 
Clyde, Kansas 


Help me, God, that I may be 

Patient and loving just like Thee; 

Truthful in all I do and say, 

Steadfast, happy, peaceful, I pray. 

Help me to know that each day, 
if I yearn 

To know more of Thee, then of 
Thee I will learn. 
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BLACKIE’S CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT 


By Lois Mae Aycock (11 years) 
Boise City, Okla. 


It was December 23 and Betty 
had got everybody a present but 
Blackie. Blackie was her pony. He 
was coal black except for his shiny 
white nose. 

She thought and thought but 
could not think of anything suit- 
able for a coal-black pony with a 
white nose. 

Her brother Bob came along 
and said, “What's the matter, Sis, 
you look so solemn?” 

“Oh,” she said, “I can’t think 
of anything to get Blackie.” 

“Ho, ho! Who ever heard of 
getting a horse a present!” he 
laughed. 

“Well,” she said, “go ahead 
and laugh if you want to, but I 
am going to get Blackie a pres- 
ent.” 

“Well,” said Bob, ‘why not get 
Blackie a bridle or a saddle?” 

“Oh, they cost too much!” she 
cried. 

“Cost too much?” Bob asked. 

“Of course,” she said, “I only 
have a dollar, but say, that will 
get a saddle blanket. His other 
one is about worn out. I'll get 
him one.” 

The next day when they went 
to town she bought Blackie a 
white blanket with red stripes. 

She said, “This will look nice 
on Blackie.” 

That evening she went to the 
shed. She whistled and Blackie 
came up to her. She patted his 
white shiny nose and then put the 
blanket on his back. What do you 
think he did! He did something 
that Betty had tried hard to teach 
him to do. He knelt down for her 
to put his saddle on. 

She rode him to the house. 
She got off and got an apple for 
Blackie. 

He said thank-you with a shake 


of his little head. 

“See, Bob,” she said, “when 
you are good to him he is good to 
you.” 


Bob said, “Here, old boy,” and 
handed him some sugar. 

Blackie said thank-you again 
with a shake of his cute little 
head. 

Bob and _ Betty decorated 
Blackie’s bridle with ornaments. 
He took them to town. Here he 
gave their friends rides. Their 
friends gave him gifts. Some gave 
him cookies. Others gave him ap- 
ples and candy. A little baby girl 
gave him a kiss on his big shiny 
white nose. 


THE BUNNY 


By Sally Schwab (9 years) 
Chicago, Ill. 


The little bunny 

Is so funny; 

He twitches his nose 
And wiggles his toes. 


He scampers around 
Without a sound 
And wiggles his ears, 
With which he hears. 


Editor's Note: These pages are for the 
poems and stories of boys and girls 
under fifteen years of age. Send us 
only your own original work. Be sure to 
have one of your parents or your 
teacher write us a note stating that he 
knows the poem or story is original 
with you. Our judges will not consider 
any poem or story that is not accom- 
panied by such a note. 

Address all letters to the WEE WIS- 
DOM Writers’ Guild, 917 Tracy. Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Be sure to give your 
full name, age, and address. Our guild 
judges read every poem and story 
carefully and select for publication as 
many of the best ones as we have 
room for. We cannot hold unused 
poems or stories over from month to 
month, nor can we return or acknowl- 
edge them. A guild membership card 
is sent to each child whose work is 
published. 

Correction: In the August issue of 
Wee Wisdom the poem “Little White 
Lily” was not written by the one send- 
ing it in. We regret that this error was 
made and trust that in the future all 
the material will be the original com- 
position of the one submitting it. 
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This is 
Vanette and Her Wardrobe 


drawn by 
Dorothy Wagstaff 


DOLL FITS 
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P age for Grounups 


Te book that is described on this page 
is of special interest to fathers and moth- 
ers, while the magazine will please every 
grownup in the family. 
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You and Your (hild 


The requests of many parents for help in rearing their chil- 
dren according to the principles of Truth resulted in the 
publishing of You and Your Child, a book by Zelia M. 
Walters. 

Years of experience in dealing with children prepared 
Mrs. Walters to write this book, in which she shares with 
you the methods that she has found most practical. Her 
simple, heart-to-heart talks will answer many of your ques- 
tions and help you to come into closer, more understanding 
relations with your child. They will reveal to you the Truth 
way of meeting child-training problems. 

You and Your Child comes in cloth binding priced at $1; 
in lovely black flexible binding at $2. 
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Progress Magazine 


Beautifully illustrated and published monthly, Progress 
brings you stimulating articles, inspiring poems, and charm- 
ing fiction, as well as stories of actual experiences in demon- 
strating the power of Truth. An especially popular feature 
is treasure-mapping, which shows you how to bring your 
cherished dreams into reality. 

The appeal of Progress is not to persons of any special age 
but to every one who has a youthful viewpoint. If you are 
filled with the joy of living you are young, regardless of your 
age, and Progress is for you. If you are not finding life all 
that you wish it to be, send for Progress and let it show you 
the way. The subscription price is $1 a year. 
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